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UNIVERSITY  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

*  WILLIAM   F.    DOOLEY,  S.  J. 

To  define  and  maintain  a  fixed  standard  of  preliminary 
training,  as  an  invariable  requisite  for  admission  into  a 
university  course,  is,  and  should  be,  considered  a  good  test 
of  successful  university  administration.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious. If  a  prescribed  degree  of  intellectual  discipline 
should  be  demanded,  as  the  minimum  of  academic  honors, 
the  necessity  of  preliminary  training  is  ipso  facto  estab- 
lished. Proper  training  at  the  exit  of  the  university  postu- 
lates proper  training  at  the  entrance.  The  former  cannot 
be  secured,  unless  the  university  bar  its  doors  against  the 
incompetent  and  the  improperly  prepared.  Higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  cannot  reasonably  attempt  the  impossible 
task  of  doing  in  three  or  four  years,  work,  which  requires 
twice  this  time  for  perfect  completion.  Consequently,  from 
time  out  of  mind,  provision,  more  or  less  adequate,  has 
been  made  to  test  the  mental  ability  and  the  scholastic  ac- 
complishments of  all  who  would  enter  a  course  leading  to 
one  of  the  learned  degrees. 

Until  recent  years,  the  method,  generally  adopted,  to 
get  evidence  of  an  applicant 's  proficiency,  was  written  exam- 
ination, made  out  in  conformity  with  the  program  of  re- 
quirements, published  beforehand  by  the  university.  This 
method  is  still  quite  common.  Many  universities,  especially 
in  the  East,  follow  no  other  mode  of  matriculation. 

During  the  last  decade,  a  new  system  of  entering  candi- 
dates to  university  honors,  has  found  wide  acceptance.  This 
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is  what  is  known  as  the  "Credit  System ;"  the  main  and 
characteristic  feature  of  which  is  the  admittance  without 
examination,  of  every  applicant,  who  presents  a  certificate 
from  an  approved  secondary  school.  The  certificate,  in 
question,  is  usually  drawn  up  according  to  fixed  form, 
definitely  stating  what  studies  the  applicant  has  made,  the 
time  devoted  to  them,  and  the  grade  of  excellence  acquired. 
Both  simplicity  and  dispatch  are  found  in  this  process; 
advantages  of  no  trivial  importance  to  universities,  whose 
registers  record  students  by  the  thousands.  Besides,  it  is 
valuable,  because  of  the  effective  assistance  it  lends  to  the 
movement,  which  is  aiming  to  bring  more  and  more  perfect 
co-ordination  into  the  secondary  and  advanced  grades  of 
instruction.    • 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  good  points  commonly 
adduced  in  favor  of  the  " Credit  System.' '  However,  it  is 
far  from  being  regarded  by  educators  with  unqualified 
approbation.  Experience  seems  to  show,  that,  when  applied 
on  an  extensive  scale,  this  system  breaks  down  and  fails  to 
furnish  university  officials  with  the  only  assurance  worth 
having.  In  other  words,  under  the  technicalities  of  "credit 
points"  and  "semester  hours,"  a  great  number  of  candi- 
dates altogether  unfit,  may  be,  and  in  many  instances 
are,  admitted  to  university  courses.  This  failure,  it  is 
asserted,  is  owing  to  defects,  hard  to  eliminate  from  the 
system.  Many  refer,  for  example,  to  the  tendency,  which 
again  and  again  manifests  itself  in  the  "credit  system," 
of  laying  greater  stress  upon  the  length  of  time  devoted  to 
subjects  than  the  grade  of  excellence  attained.  Moreover, 
it  is  difficult,  under  this  system,  to  maintain  a  uniform  level 
of  excellence,  because  the  task  of  assigning  grades  devolves 
upon  a  legion  of  teachers  in  the  various  high  schools  and 
academies.  Finally,  it  is  pointed  out,  that  in  schools  where 
the  field  of  electivism  is  fairly  ample,  "credits,"  which  total 
up  evenly,  may  represent  widely  different  values. 
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To  make  the  foregoing  objections  more  tangible,  let 
us  take  a  particular  instance.  Suppose  we  agree  that 
admission  to  the  Freshman  class  of  a  university  shall  be 
conditioned  upon  the  candidate's  presenting  twenty-eight 
points,  each  point  requiring  the  work  of  five  recitations  a 
week  in  a  given  subject,  of  not  less  than  forty  minutes  each, 
for  at  least  eighteen  weeks.  This  makes  the  time  spent 
the  predominant  requisite,  or  at  best,  it  is  apt  to  give  the 
impression  to  students  and  teachers  alike,  that  before  attain- 
ing a  degree  or  an  academic  honor,  one  has  only  to  complete 
so  many  subjects,  to  attend  so  many  hours,  or  to  win  so  many 
points.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  no  credit  shall  be 
allowed  except  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  various 
subjects;  but,  as  suggested  above,  since  what  is  a  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  a  subject  depends  upon  the  individual 
teachers  of  the  many  high  schools  in  which  the  subjects 
in  question  are  studied,  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  altogether 
impossible,  to  make  sure  that  the  credit  points  given  by  the 
different  teachers  have  much  in  common  except  that  they 
were  allotted  at  the  conclusion  of  terms  of  the  same  length. 
President  Butler,  in  his  last  annual  report  to  the  trustees 
of  Columbia  University,  drew  attention  to  this  fact.  "It  is 
vitally  important,"  he  writes,  "to  be  on  guard  against  the 
mechanical,  the  book-keeping  and  accounting  element  in  edu- 
cation. Nothing  is  easier  than  to  permit  students  and 
teachers  alike,  to  gain  the  impression  that  before  obtaining 
a  degree  or  an  academic  honor,  one  has  only  to  complete  so 
many  subjects,  to  attend  so  many  hours,  or  to  win  so  many 
points. "  But  no  one  can  blame  either  teacher  or  student 
for  laying  undue  stress  on  the  time  element,  if  both  alike, 
are  working  under  a  system,  which,  from  its  very  constitu- 
tion, is  apt,  in  a  measure,  to  pass  over  the  most  important 
element  of  real  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  study. 

The  advocates  of  the  "Credit  System"  deny  this  last 
assertion  and  point  out  that  the  university  gets  sufficient 
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assurance  that  candidates  admitted  on  credits  have  the  nec- 
essary mental  equipment  and  development,  by  means  of  a 
very  essential  provision  of  the  system,  which  requires  that 
no  credits  be  received  at  their  face  value,  unless  thev  be 
made  out  by  an  accredited  school.  Here,  theoretically,  the 
system  is  perfect,  but  its  practical  working  is  full  of  diffi- 
culty. The  conditions  of  accreditment,  which  are  usually 
insisted  on,  are  that  the  "  accredited ' '  school  should  have  a 
well-balanced  course  of  study  in  language,  mathematics  and 
science;  that  the  sciences  should  be  taught  with  adequate 
laboratory  equipment ;  that  the  school  library  should  be  sup- 
plied with  sufficient  supplementary  reference  books ;  that  the 
teaching  staff  in  number,  scholarship  and  professional  train- 
ing should  be  up  to  the  standard  set  by  good  schools.  These 
conditions  are,  beyond  all  cavil,  wise  and  far  reaching,  but 
it  is  one  thing  to  set  them  down  on  paper  and  quite  another 
to  see  that  they  are  equally  carried  out  by  all  the  accredited 
schools.  Even  with  the  best  intentions  it  is  difficult  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  realized  measurably  by  any  consid- 
able  number  of  schools,  principally  because  their  realiza- 
tion depends  so  largely  upon  the  financial  appropria- 
tions devoted  to  each  school.  Therefore,  it  is  not  safe  to 
guarantee  that  the  conditions  of  accreditment  prescribed  by 
the  University  are  observed  in  the  various  preparatory 
schools  with  anything  like  that  uniformity  which  was  easily 
capable  of  actual  test  under  the  old  Entrance  Examination 
System. 

To  revert  again  to  the  practical  instance  referred  to 
above.  Suppose  the  candidate  for  entrance  must  present 
seventeen  points  in  required  subjects  as  follows — two  in 
Algebra,  four  in  Ehetoric  and  Literature,  three  in  Geometry, 
two  in  History,  six  in  Language,  of  which  four  at  least  must 
be  in  Latin;  and  that  he  must  present  eleven  points  in 
optional  subjects  made  up  from  the  following  list — one  in 
Agriculture,  one  in  Algebra,  two  in  Ehetoric  and  Literature, 
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four  or  six  in  French,  four  or  six  in  German,  four  or  six  in 
Greek,  four  in  History,  two  or  four  in  Latin,  two  in  Natural 
Science  (Botany,  Zoology),  two  in  Physicial  Science  (Chem- 
istry, Physics),  one  in  Trigonometry,  and  not  more  than 
three  points  from  the  following  group — Astronomy,  Civics, 
Geology,  Normal  Training,  Physical  Geography,  Physiology 
and  Hygiene,  Political  Economy.  It  is  obvious  that  much  may 
depend  upon  the  way  in  which  the  eleven  points  are  totaled 
from  the  optional  list.  A  number  of  different  combinations 
can  be  made  in  getting  the  eleven  points  and  consequently, 
considerable  disparity  in  the  candidates  be  the  result.  For 
instance,  an  applicant  who  offers  six  points  in  Greek  and 
five  in  German  or  French;  or,  what  is  better,  offers  three 
in  Latin,  four  in  Greek  and  four  in  the  Natural  and  Physical 
Sciences,  should,  unless  our  educational  compass  be  all 
wrong,  be  better  qualified  to  follow  the  Arts  course  in  the 
University  than  another  who,  swallow-like,  skims  over  the 
optional  list,  and  selects  one  point  in  Civics,  one  in  Political 
Economy,  one  in  Physical  Geography,  one  in  Agriculture, 
one  in  Algebra,  two  in  Botany  and  Zoology  and  four  in  His- 
tory. Two  such  applicants,  according  to  all  the  received 
canons  of  education,  are  on  entirely  different  planes  of 
intellectual  development,  and  still  they  both  present  to  the 
University  twenty-eight  points,  and  must  be  received  on 
the  same  footing.  The  first  applicant  has,  during  the  years 
of  his  secondary  training,  been  encountering  difficulties  of 
no  trifling  importance.  In  the  study  of  the  Classics  he  had 
to  make  himself  familiar  with  strange  and  elusive  inflections, 
with  laws  of  grammatical  agreement,  with  the  analysis  of 
sentences  and  the  inter-dependence  of  clauses.  But  this 
was  not  all.  The  translation  of  his  Latin  and  Greek  texts 
demanded  the  closest  attention  in  the  handling  of  the 
mother-tongue,  in  order  to  recast  the  Latin  or  Greek  sen- 
tence in  a  form  suitable  to  English  ears.  This  process,  if 
carried  out  faithfully  and  under  the  direction  of  competent 
teachers  could  not  fall  very  far  short  of  putting  the  student 
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in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  intellectual  faculties.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  applicant  who  has  spent  his  time  in  High 
School  surveying  the  elementary  principles  of  many  sub- 
jects will  be  apt  to  lack  power  of  concentration  and  accuracy 
of  thought.  A  system  which  permits  such  an  obvious  differ- 
ence in  candidates  for  the  same  course,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  satisfactorily  solved  the  problem  of  entrance  re- 
quirements. 

We  may  have  to  wait  for  the  millennium,  before  coming 
into  the  possession  of  a  system,  which  will  work  with  an 
unerring  accuracy.  Even  the  written-examination  method, 
which  is  so  readily  subject  to  regulation,  too  frequently  per- 
mits candidates,  far  from  fit,  to  matriculate.  Eesults  might 
become  more  satisfactory,  if  the  " Credit  System' '  and  the 
Entrance  Examination  System  were  simultaneously  em- 
ployed. Let  Universities  admit  to  examination  those  only, 
who  bring  certificates  from  approved  schools.  Furthermore, 
let  the  approval  or  "  accreditment ' '  of  schools  largely  de- 
pend on  the  standing  of  their  students  in  the  University 
examinations.  In  this  way,  school-spirit  and  local  pride 
might  be  aroused,  and  become  strong  factors  in  sending  to 
the  Universities  young  men  and  women,  prepared  to  follow 
with  profit  and  success  a  University  course,  and  fitted  to  be 
brought  to  the  crowning  consummation  of  advanced  scholas- 
tic endeavor,  which  is  knowledge — deep,  broad  and  compre- 
hensive. 

William  F.  Dooley,  S.  J. 


PHARMACEUTICAL   PROGRESS. 

*  EDMUND   THORP,  PH.  G.,  M.  S. 

The  spirit  of  liberty  has  been  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  still  is  the  dominating  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  was  the  spirit  which  moved  the  early 
settlers  to  establish  their  homes  in  the  western  world.  It 
is  the  same  spirit  which  canses  thousands  to  seek  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time,  as  a  place  to  establish  themselves 
permanently  and  to  insure  the  greatest  latitude  to  their 
descendants,  for  the  unrestricted  development  of  their  in- 
tellectual, religious  and  political  activities.  Truly  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  is  the  spirit  of  liberty.  The  comparative  freedom 
enjoyed  by  all  classes  of  people  in  our  land,  to  follow  their 
own  inclinations  in  their  business,  industrial  and  profes- 
sional labors  has  contributed  more  than  anything  else,  to 
place  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  forefront  of  prog- 
ressive nations. 

In  the  history  of  our  various  industries,  we  have  the 
history  of  our  country.  The  development  of  Pharmacy  has 
kept  pace  with  the  development  of  all  other  professional, 
semi-professional  and  industrial  lines  of  endeavor.  It  is 
not  an  exception  to  the  tendency  of  business  pursuits  to 
become  centralized. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  country  when  we  were  a  group 
of  colonies,  dependencies  of  England,  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy was  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen  and  followed  closely 
the  customs  then  in  vogue  in  England.  The  leading  men  in 
the  profession  were  men  of  character  and  of  high  standing 
in  the  community.     They  were  well  educated  in  their  line 

Continuation   of   article   on   Pharmaceutical   Progress   published   in 
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and  conducted  their  work  upon  business  principles.  As  the 
country  developed  the  business  gradually  changed  according 
to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  as  the  necessity  of  the  times 
demanded. 

There  were  in  the  beginning  no  national  standards. 
As  a  result  there  was  a  tendency  for  each  pharmacist  to  fol- 
low his  own  inclination  and  the  business  became  much  mixed. 
There  were  no  books  of  authority  for  making  or  compound- 
ing preparations,  except  those  issued  by  individual  authors. 
These  books  were  used  entirely  according  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  pharmacists,  and  not  because  of  any  note  of  authority. 
There  was  great  strife  in  the  methods  of  making  prepara- 
tions and  in  most  cases  the  processes  were  kept  secret.  Each 
pharmacist  strove  to  gain  advantage  because  of  some 
superior  quality  in  his  product.  There  was  very  little  co- 
operation amongst  them,  and  in  most  cases,  very  little 
amongst  pharmacists  and  physicians.  Quacks  and  nostrum 
makers  increased  rapidly  and  the  pharmacists  catered  to 
their  demands,  for  through  them  they  derived  a  large  part 
of  the  profits  of  the  business.  There  was,  however,  co-opera- 
tion between  the  best  physicians  and  the  best  pharmacists, 
which  served  to  stimulate  wholesome  progress.  The  work 
of  the  pharmacist  is  so  closely  associated  with  that  of  the 
physician  that  no  substantial  progress  can  be  made  except 
by  attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  physician  in  his 
practice.  This  principle  was  recognized  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  as  a  result,  pharmacy  was 
raised  to  a  higher  plane,  the  pharmacist  being  looked  upon 
as  occupying  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibility 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  physician. 

The  greed  for  wealth  which  so  dominates  the  American 
people,  has  caused  the  pharmacist,  in  many  instances,  to 
depart  from  his  proper  sphere  and  to  seek  to  obtain  finan- 
cial advantages  by  unscrupulous  methods.  This  tendency 
has  in  our  own  day  led  to  the  passage  of  the  most  important 
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law  that  has  ever  been  formulated  in  our  country  for  the 
proper  regulation  of  trade  in  food  and  drugs,  known  as 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906. 

In  colonial  days  the  greatest  confusion  existed  in  the 
practice  of  pharmacy,  as  to  standards  of  weights  and 
measures.  In  fact,  there  was  no  recognized  standard.  In 
many  cases  the  druggist  was  unable  to  ascertain  from  the 
physician's  prescriptions  whether  the  ingredients  were  to 
be  weighed  or  measured.  Even  many  physicians  had  very 
indefinite  ideas  of  what  they  wanted.  There  were  no  laws 
regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy  or  the  sale  of  medi- 
cines and  poisons.  Many  mistakes  and  accidents  resulted. 
In  such  cases  the  physicians  would  attempt  to  get  the  pre- 
scription for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it  or  of  convicting 
the  druggist.  The  druggists  were  very  poorly  educated  in 
their  particular  line,  in  fact  there  were  no  opportunities 
to  acquire  special  training  as  there  were  no  schools  of  phar- 
macy. Many  attended  medical  schools  in  order  to  secure 
some  instruction  in  materia  mediea  and  chemistrv,  but  thev 
received  little  benefit  from  such  instruction  as  was  given 
in  these  branches  in  those  days.  Many  so-called  physicians, 
who  were  compelled  for  lack  of  professional  ability,  to  give 
up  the  practice  of  medicine,  drifted  into  the  drug  business 
and  became  quasi-professional  dispensers  of  their  own 
wares. 

There  was  a  vast  amount  of  adulteration  of  drugs  and 
chemicals,  as  there  was  no  systematic  inspection  of  these 
articles  of  commerce.  Our  country  became  the  dumping 
ground  for  the  inferior  drugs  from  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  But  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  there  were  thou- 
sands who  saw  very  clearly  the  needs,  and  who  were  true 
and  courageous  enough  to  keep  up  the  fight  for  the  right. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  in  the  year  1820  when 
the  movement  began  for  bringing  more  intelligent  phar- 
macists into  co-operation.     Associations  were  established, 
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but  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the  apothe- 
caries to  attend  the  meetings.  It  took  a  very  long  time  to 
overcome  the  jealousies  existing  among  them  and  to  secure 
the  necessary  co-operation  to  bring  about  better  conditions. 
The  first  school  of  pharmacy  was  organized  at  Philadelphia 
in  1821,  and  has  been  in  continuous  operation  since  that 
time.  It  still  bears  the  name  that  was  then  given  it:  "The 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. ' '  It  struggled  for  exist- 
ence for  a  number  of  years,  but  its  teachers  were  not  of 
the  kind  to  be  easily  discouraged.  The  institution  drew  to  it 
a  class  of  students  who  were  anxious  to  avail  themselves 
of  an  opportunity  to  become  qualified  for  their  chosen  work. 
The  school  prospered  and  at  the  present  time  is  the  largest 
and  perhaps  the  most  popular  college  of  pharmacy  in  the 
United  States.  In  due  season  it  started  the  American 
Journal  of  Pharmacy,  which  became  the  leading  phar- 
maceutical periodical.  This  publication  did  a  great  deal 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the  profession  and  still  ranks  highly 
among  pharmaceutical  magazines. 

The  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy  was  organized  in 
1829.  It  had  a  slow  growth  at  first,  but  it  did  a  good  work 
and  eventually  grew  to  be  a  strong  and  influential  institu- 
tion. These  two  colleges  were  the  only  ones  organized  until 
after  the  middle  of  the  century. 

The  first  pharmacopoeia  was  published  in  1820  by  a 
convention  made  up  of  delegates  from  the  medical  societies 
of  the  country.  A  few  pharmacists  were  admitted  to  the 
convention.  The  small  book  which  it  published  as  a  standard 
for  pharmaceutical  practice,  did  not  meet  with  popular  favor 
and  was  but  little  used.  It  was  the  basis,  however,  for  Wood 
and  Beach's  Dispensatory,  which  had  a  wide  circulation  and 
became  the  guide  of  apothecaries  throughout  the  country. 
This  first  convention  agreed  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  every  ten  years.  In  1830  it  again  met  for 
the  purpose  of  publishing  a  revision.     A  committee  was 
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appointed  to  carry  out  the  suggestions.  The  work  of  re- 
vision by  this  committee  was  but  little  improvement  upon 
the  original  edition.  The  book  did  not  gain  in  popularity 
with  physicians  and  apothecaries  but  it  served  as  the 
groundwork  for  several  dispensatories,  all  of  which  were 
far  more  popular  than  the  pharmacopoeia  itself.  The  edi- 
tions of  1840  and  1850  were  practically  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  two  previous  issues.  No  radical  changes  were  sug- 
gested until  1860.  In  the  decade  between  1850  and  1860 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  was  organized, 
and  other  colleges  of  pharmacy  entered  the  field. 

On  October  15,  1851,  pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  New  York 
College  of  Pharmacy,  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  the 
colleges  of  pharmacy  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  New  York  Institution.  The 
objects  of  the  call  of  the  convention,  as  stated  by  the  chair- 
man, were  as  follows :  The  adoption  of  a  series  of  standards 
for  the  use  of  drug  inspectors  at  the  different  ports,  whereby 
their  action  might  be  rendered  more  uniform  and  satisfac- 
tory, as  well  as  the  proposal  of  any  measures  that  might 
be  calculated  to  elevate  the  profession  and  promote  its 
interests  throughout  the  country.  After  attending  to  the 
matters  for  which  the  convention  was  called,  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

"WHEREAS,  the  advancement  of  the  true  interests 
of  the  great  body  of  Pharmaceutical  Practitioners  in  all 
sections  of  our  country  is  a  subject  worthy  of  earnest  con- 
sideration ;  and 

WHEREAS,  Pharmaceutists  in  their  intercourse 
among  themselves,  with  physicians  and  the  public,  should 
be  governed  by  a  code  of  ethics,  calculated  to  elevate  the 
standard,  and  improve  the  practice  of  the  Art ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  means  of  a  regular  pharmaceutical 
education  should  be  offered  to  the  rising  pharmacists  by  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  pharmacy,  in  suitable  locations; 
and. 
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WHEREAS,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  united 
action  of  the  Profession  should  be  directed  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  objects ;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention 
much  good  will  result  from  a  more  extended  intercourse 
between  pharmaceutists  of  the  several  sections  of  the  Union 
by  which  their  customs  and  practices  may  be  assimilated; 
that  pharmaceutists  would  promote  their  individual  in- 
terests and  advance  their  professional  standing  by  forming 
associations  for  mutual  protection,  and  for  the  education 
of  their  assistants  when  such  associations  have  become  suf- 
ficiently matured ;  and  that  in  view  of  these  important  ends, 
it  is  further 

RESOLVED,  that  a  convention  be  called,  consisting 
of  three  delegates,  each,  from  incorporated  and  unincorpor- 
ated Pharmaceutical  Societies,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  1852,  when  all  the  important 
questions,  bearing  on  the  profession  may  be  considered,  and 
measures  adopted  for  the  organization  of  a  National  Asso- 
ciation to  meet  every  year." 

Thus  read  the  resolutions  which  were  used  as  the  formal 
call  for  the  convention  which  met  in  Philadelphia  the  follow- 
ing year  and  organized  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation. Among  the  important  subjects  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  convention  were  Pharmaceutical  Education 
and  the  establishment  of  Pharmacy  Schools;  the  appren- 
ticeship system;  secret  medicines,  or  quackery,  as  applied 
to  pharmacy ;  the  inspection  of  drugs  and  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Pharmacopoeia ;  the  sale  of  poisons  and  the 
relationship  which  should  exist  between  physician  and  phar- 
macist. 

The  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  which  came  out  in 
1860  was  no  great  improvement  upon  the  previous  issues. 
Some  radical  alterations  suggested  by  the  progressive  mem- 
bers, were  not  numerous  enough  to  bring  about  any  im- 
portant changes.    During  the  decade  from  1860  to  1870  the 
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American  Pharmaceutical  Association  became  a  powerful 
factor  because  of  its  progressive  ideas.  The  colleges  of 
pharmacy  became  more  numerous  and  influential.  Thus 
when  the  convention  met  in  1870  for  the  revision  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  there  were  many,  well  informed  and 
competent,  to  suggest  and  direct  the  work  of  a  thor- 
ough and  complete  revision.  Very  radical  changes  were 
made  in  methods  of  procedure,  in  the  weights  and  measures, 
etc.,  thus  rendering  all  previous  authorities  useless  in  the 
hands  of  practicing  pharmacists.  The  work  of  this  conven- 
tion was  a  distinct  advance  and  soon  brought  into  line  the 
physicians,  pharmacists,  wholesalers,  manufacturers,  retail- 
ers and  all  engaged  in  allied  industries.  In  addition,  it  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  progressive  movement  along  all  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  lines. 

During  the  two  succeeding  decades,  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  rose  to  the  highest  position  it  has  ever  occupied 
in  a  professional  way.  However,  owing  to  the  craze  for 
financial  gain,  the  ethical  standards  rapidly  declined  until, 
at  the  present  day,  the  spirit  of  commercialism  is  the  pre- 
dominating spirit.  The  temptation  to  adulterate  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  financial  gain,  finally  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  National  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act,  already 
referred  to.  The  enactment  of  this  national  law  was  rapidly 
followed  by  the  passage  of  similar  laws  in  the  various  states, 
thus  placing  drugs,  chemicals,  and  all  pharmaceutical  prep- 
arations under  the  closest  supervision  ever  exercised  over 
any  business  in  our  land.  During  the  present  year  another 
convention  for  the  revision  of  the  pharmacopoeia  will  meet, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  influence  of  the  physi- 
cian and  the  dispensing  pharmacist  will  affect  the  revision. 
The  strong  tendency  will  no  doubt  be  to  make  the  book  very 
largely  a  standard  for  the  guidance  of  importers  and  manu- 
facturers and  wholesale  dealers,  instead  of  an  authoritative 
list  of  medicinal  substances,  with  definitions,  descriptions 
and  formulae  for  their  preparation  for  the  guidance  of  phy- 
sicians and  pharmacists,  as  was  the  original  intention  of  the 
publication. 

Edmund  Thobp,  Ph.  G.,  M.  S. 


A  PLEA  FOR  FICTION. 

*  THOMAS  J.  CONNERS,  S.  J. 

"When  we  were  boys/'  it  was  quite  the  usual  and 
expected  thing  for  our  elders  to  frown  upon  what  they 
called  wasting  time  over  novels  and  romances.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  general  impression  that  the  reading  of  fiction  was 
not  merely  a  waste  of  time,  but  something  worse,  that  it  was 
positively  detrimental  to  young  minds,  inasmuch  as  it  fos- 
tered idle  habits  and  engendered  impractical,  if  not  totally 
false  views  of  life.  The  boisterous  play-boy,  who  hated 
the  very  sight  of  all  books,  and  who  gave  the  minimum  of 
his  listless  attention  to  the  school-tasks  assigned  him,  created 
not  half  so  much  misgiving  as  to  his  future  career  in  life 
in  the  minds  of  solicitous  parents  and  teachers,  as  did  the 
quiet,  unobtrusive  lad,  who  was  generally  to  be  found  coiled 
up  in  some  secluded  corner,  oblivious  of  the  matter-of-fact 
world  about  him,  while  his  thoughts  and  emotions  were 
concerned  entirely  with  the  heroes  and  the  villains  of  story- 
book-land. 

But  we  of  the  twentieth  century  do  not  entertain  this 
view  regarding  the  educational  value  of  fictitious  narra- 
tives— be  they  romances  or  novels,  or  the  short  stories  which 
constitute  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  out-put  of  today 's 
overteeming  press.  In  every  up-to-date  college  and  high 
school,  and  even  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  primary  schools, 
we  find  prescribed  in  their  curricula  the  critical  study  and 
analysis  of  prose  fiction  which,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
most  parents  would  have  tabooed  as  frivolous  or  demoraliz- 
ing stuff,  or  at  best,  would  have  permitted  only  as  they 
permitted  other  legitimate  amusements,  to  occupy  the  recre- 

♦Professor  of  Belles-lettres,  Saint  Mary's  College,  Saint  Mary's,  Kan- 
sas, 1904-'08;  Creighton  College,  1908  to  date. 
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ation  hours,  never  dreaming  that  such  books  could  be  made 
the  subject-matter  of  serious  and  profitable  study.  A  radi- 
cal departure  this  in  educational  methods.  Has  this  new 
Richmond  in  the  pedagogical  field  credentials  which  justify 
his  presence  there? 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question  we  assume  as  ac- 
cepted principles,  that  the  study  of  literature  in  general  is, 
and  ever  will  be,  the  groundwork  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
that  some  acquaintance  with  the  vernacular  literature  at 
least  is  essential  in  one  who  makes  any  pretensions  to 
culture.  Therefore  we  take  it  for  granted  that  our  schools 
and  colleges  are  justified  in  devoting  large  measure  of  time 
to  the  analysis  and  appreciation  of  those  masterpieces  which 
best  illustrate,  and,  indeed,  from  which  have  been  deduced, 
the  laws  of  clear  thinking  and  of  accurate  and  forceful  ex- 
pression of  thought. 

Now  if  by  literature  we  understand  ' '  the  collective  body 
of  literary  productions  embracing  the  entire  results  of 
knowledge  and  fancy,  preserved  in  writing,' '  the 
ripest  fruit  of  thought  and  sentiment  bequeathed  to  the 
world  by  her  wisest  and  brightest  minds,  then  of  a  surety 
the  novel  and  shorter  prose  tale  cannot  and  should  not  be 
excluded  from  any  adequate  scheme  of  modern  education. 
For  this  class  of  composition  is  as  truly  a  product  of  the 
creative  intellect  as  is  the  Homeric  rhapsody,  the  Pindaric 
ode,  the  orator's  soul-stirring  plea,  or  the  dramatist's  por- 
trayal of  character  and  passion.  It  is  a  distinct  department 
of  the  literature  of  power,  with  indubitable  claim  to  be 
classed  as  a  fine  art,  and  as  such  is  as  deserving  of  critical 
appraisement  as  is  the  poem,  the  oration,  the  drama  or  the 
essay. 

The  novelist  must  be  a  poet,  in  the  original  sense  of 
that  term,  for  he  is  called  upon  to  evoke  from  the  shadowy 
region  of  the  possibles,  a  series  of  incidents,  which  might 
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have  happened,  but  never  did,  and  by  sheer  power  of  con- 
structive genius  he  must  correlate  those  incidents  in  such 
a  manner  that,  had  they  actually  taken  place,  they  must 
inevitably  have  ended  in  the  catastrophe  which  justifies  his 
claim  to  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Is  more  than  this, 
in  the  way  of  creation,  demanded  of  the  inspired  epic  bard? 

He  must  also  be  possessed  of  the  dramatist's  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  he  must  have  a  clear  insight  into  the 
workings  of  that  complex  organ,  the  human  heart,  and  must 
know  how  any  given  character  would  most  naturally  be 
effected  by  the  environment  in  which  its  creator  has  placed 
it.  The  persons  of  the  story,  no  whit  less  than  the  persons 
of  the  drama,  must  be  modeled  from  real  life  if  the  work 
is  to  rank  as  genuine  art. 

Obviously  the  novelist  must  be  endowed  with  the  prime 
qualifications  of  the  historian,  the  ability,  namely,  of  tracing 
effects  back  to  their  causes  in  the  sequence  of  events,  and 
the  expository  power  of  clearly  and  interestingly  revealing 
to  the  less  acute  minds  of  his  readers  this  inter-relation  of 
the  incidents  narrated.  If  there  be  no  such  connection,  the 
work  would  be  lacking  in  unity,  a  fatal  defect,  which  would, 
of  course,  exclude  it  from  the  category  of  the  works  under 
consideration  in  this  paper. 

As  in  real  life,  so  in  the  realms  of  fancy,  sentiment, 
more  or  less  profound,  sways  the  heart  of  every  human 
being  and  prompts  the  human  will  to  action.  Therefore, 
the  story-teller,  who  would  narrate  a  convincing  tale,  must 
take  cognizance  of  this  fact,  and  be  able  to  give  appropriate 
expression  to  the  varied  emotions — love,  hate,  sympathy, 
anger,  pity,  revenge,  courage,  fear,  hope,  despair,  all  and 
each  of  the  passions  which  are  supposed  to  prompt  the 
creatures  of  his  imagination  to  act  as  they  do  under  the 
given  conditions.  But  to  simulate  any  passion  successfully, 
one's  own  heart  must  be  sensitive  to  that  passion,  were  the 
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fictitious  circumstances  to  become  real  in  his  case.  Equally, 
therefore,  with  the  lyric  poet  must  the  novelist's  heart  be 
acutely  susceptible  of  emotion  and  sentiment.  Of  course, 
his  phrasing  will  differ  from  that  of  the  poet,  but  the  dif- 
ference is  one  of  technique,  not  of  substance. 

A  tale  that  is  destined  to  live  in  literature  must  win 
the  approval  of  its  readers,  it  must  convince  and  please; 
therefore,  its  author  must  share  the  orator's  gift  of  elo- 
quence and  the  essayist's  grace  of  style.  Luminous  descrip- 
tive power  must  be  his,  if  he  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  in 
which  his  characters  may  live  and  breathe.  Varied  and 
accurate  must  be  his  information  along  the  lines  of  history, 
philosophy,  the  physical  sciences,  but  most  of  all  in  regard 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  men  in  the  different  strata 
of  society;  else  full  surely  will  he  perpetrate  blunders  that 
will  merit  and  receive  the  contempt  or  the  indignation  of 
all  judicious  readers. 

"Si  dicentis  erunt  fortunis  absona  dicta, 
Romani  tollent  equites  peditesque  cachinnum." 

If  all  this  be  true,  is  there  any  valid  reason  why  we 
should  neglect  or  refuse  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  our 
growing  children  the  canons  of  this  particular  art?  Why 
should  we  fail  to  train  them  up  to  its  due  appreciation  in 
the  same  way  that  from  time  immemorial  the  young  mind 
has  been  taught  to  estimate  poetry,  oratory  and  the  other 
species  of  composition? 

It  is  true,  as  we  started  out  by  saying,  that  up  to  the 
present  generation,  this  has  not  been  done,  or  if  done  at  all, 
the  teaching  was  sporadic  and  by  no  means  thorough.  In  the 
collected  lectures  of  Dr.  Blair,  who  was  for  our  fathers 
the  Court  of  last  resort  in  literary  criticism,  the  Gamaliel 
of  English  belles-lettres,  we  find  but  a  little  more  than  three 
pages  containing  all  he  had  to  say  on  this  topic.  Let  us 
quote  a  few  sentences  from  his  remarks,  which  may  serve  as 
an  explanation  why  this  fruitful  field  was  neglected. 
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1 '  There  remains  to  be  treated  another  species  of  com- 
position in  prose,  which  comprehends  a  very  numerous, 
though  in  general  a  very  insignificant  class  of  writings f 
known  by  the  name  of  romances  and  novels.  These  may, 
at  first  view,  seem  too  insignificant  to  deserve  that  any 
particular  notice  should  be  taken  of  them.    But  I  cannot  be 

of  this  opinion For  any  kind  of  writing,  how  trifling 

soever  in  appearance,  that  obtains  a  general  currency,  and 
especially  that  early  preoccupies  the  imagination  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  must  demand  particular  attention.  Its 
influence  is  likely  to  be  considerable,  both  on  the  morals 
and  taste  of  a  nation.  In  fact,  fictitious  histories  might  be 
employed  for  very  useful  purposes/ ' 

He  enumerates  these  purposes,  and  then  briefly  treats 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  various  forms  of  fic- 
tional writing  in  different  countries.  In  English  literature, 
up  to  Dr.  Blair's  time,  only  three  novelists,  worthy  of  serious 
attention,  had  appeared,  Defoe,  Fielding  and  Bichardson. 
These  he  dismisses  with  a  commendatory  sentence  or  two 
for  each.     He  concludes  thus: 

"The  trivial  performances,  which  daily  appear  in  pub- 
lic under  the  title  of  Lives,  Adventures  and  Histories,  by 
anonymous  authors,  if  they  be  often  innocent,  yet  are  most 
commonly  insipid ;  and  though  in  general  it  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  characteristical  novels  formed  upon  nature  and 
upon  life,  without  extravagance  and  without  licentiousness, 
might  furnish  an  agreeable  and  useful  entertainment  to  the 
mind;  yet  considering  the  manner  in  which  these  writings 
have  been  for  the  most  part  conducted,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  they  oftener  tend  to  dissipation  and  idleness  than  to 
any  good  purpose.  Let  us,  therefore,  make  our  retreat  from 
these  regions  of  fiction." 

Here  we  have  the  reason  why  careful  and  conscientious 
parents  and  teachers,  in  Blair's  time  and  for  long  after, 
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did  all  in  their  power  to  discourage  the  story-book  habit 
in  the  mentally  immature.  But  the  same  evil  confronts 
us,  more  formidably  now  than  ever  before !  Changed  con- 
ditions, however,  imperatively  demand  that  we  attack  that 
evil,  instead  of  trying  to  fly  from  it. 

There  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that  in  our  genera- 
tion the  press  has  become  abnormally  prolific  of  light  litera- 
ture, good,  bad  and  indifferent.  Two-thirds  of  the  space 
in  our  periodicals  is  preempted  by  fiction.  The  remaining 
third  suffices  for  all  the  other  forms  of  intellectual  fecundity 
taken  together.  About  the  same  proportion  holds  in  the 
publication  of  books.  This  argues  an  equally  abnormal 
appetite  for  such  mental  pabulum,  and  its  indulgence  by 
our  reading  public,  unless  indeed  what  is  called  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  be  itself  a  fiction. 

Moreover,  we  may  safely  assume  (and  the  statistics  of 
our  circulating  libraries  support  the  assumption)  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  reading  is  done  by  our  growing  sons 
and  daughters.  We  cannot  prevent  it.  It  is  useless  to  try. 
But  what  we  can  and  ought  to  do  is  to  direct  it.  Fortunately, 
there  is  no  lack  now  of  healthy  and  improving  works  of 
fancy.  Pari  passu  with  the  trivial  and  pernicious  grows 
the  bulk  and  volume  of  pure,  enlightening,  uplifting  litera- 
ture, couched  in  the  form  of  interesting  narrative.  Since 
the  days  of  Scott  and  Poe,  the  story-teller's  craft  has  vindi- 
cated its  claim  to  respectability  by  winning  to  its  ranks  men 
of  genius  and  of  high  principle,  who  have  recognized  in  the 
art  a  fit  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  their  messages  to 
their  fellowmen.  A  Wiseman  and  a  Newman  have  not  dis- 
dained to  use  it,  knowing  that  by  its  means  they  would  reach 
and  win  a  hearing  from  a  vastly  larger  audience  than  they 
could  otherwise  hope  to  command. 

Is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom,  then,  for  our  schools  and 
colleges  to  teach  our  children  (since  they  will  read  fiction 
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anyhow)  to  distinguish  between  the  worthy  and  the  un- 
worthy, to  draw  profit  from  the  former  and  to  eschew  the 
latter?  So  that  even  apart  from  the  consideration  of  its 
mind-developing  efficiency,  the  analytical  study  of  the  novel- 
ist 's  art  subserves  the  very  practical  moral  purpose  of  safe- 
guarding our  young  folks  from  the  mind-blight  consequent 
upon  inane  and  vicious  reading. 

Thomas  J.  Conneks,  S.  J. 


A  LAW  SCHOOL  CLINIC. 

*  HARLEY  G.  MOORHEAD,  PH.  B.,  LL.  B. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  law  schools  were  attended  by 
a  small  per  cent  of  the  young  men  preparing  to  enter  the 
legal  profession.  Law  offices  were  the  schools,  practicing 
lawyers  and  judges  the  teachers,  and  the  law  student  was  a 
clerk  in  the  office.  The  preparation  which  a  young  lawyer 
received  in  that  day  was  essentially  different  from  the 
training  received  today  in  the  law  schools  of  our  country. 
The  law  clerk  had  a  copy  of  Blackstone  together  with  a  few 
other  text  books,  and  reports.  He  assisted  in  drafting 
pleadings  and  sat  in  the  trial  of  cases — there  was  consid- 
erably more  practice  than  theory  in  his  training. 

The  tendency  of  the  modern  law  school  is  to  devote 
its  main  strength  to  the  teaching  of  common  law  principles 
and  to  master  the  theories  upon  which  our  law  is  based.  It 
is  agreed  that  such  a  foundation  is  essential  and  should  be 
possessed  by  every  lawyer;  it  is  a  subject  for  earnest  in- 

*Ph.   B.,  Oberlin   College,   1899;    LL.   B.,   Columbia   University,   1902. 
Professor  of  Sales  and  Bankruptcy,  Creighton  College  of  Law. 
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quiry,  however,  whether  some  considerable  part  of  a  three- 
year  law  school  course  may  not  be  devoted  to  instruction 
along  practical  lines. 

The  object  of  the  law  school  should  be  to  produce  law- 
yers well  equipped  to  enter  the  practice  of  law.  Besides 
the  substantive  law,  such  a  knowledge  of  pleadings  and  pro- 
cesses should  be  given  that  the  student  may  be  able  to  com- 
mence and  prosecute  actions  and  that  his  whole  study  may 
take  on  form  and  meaning.  It  seems  to  be  understood 
among  most  law  schools  today  that  only  a  knowledge  of 
the  common  law  is  intended  to  be  acquired  by  the  students ; 
that  the  courses  of  pleadings  included  in  the  curriculum 
are  not  intended  to  be  more  than  theoretical.  In  other 
words,  the  law  student,  after  a  three-years '  course  of  study 
in  the  theory  of  law,  must  necessarily  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship to  learn  how  to  apply  his  theoretical  learning  in  com- 
mencing and  defending  actions  and  in  office  consultation. 
This  apprenticeship  will  be  a  long  or  short  period,  accord- 
ing to  the  opportunities  of  the  student  commencing  to 
practice.  It  is  imperative  with  the  average  graduate,  in 
order  to  gain  this  practical  knowledge,  that  he  shall  enter 
himself  as  a  clerk  with  an  experienced  practitioner  who  has 
sufficient  business  to  give  an  insight  into  the  workings  of 
the  legal  machinery.  As  a  rule,  when  law  students  enter 
the  profession,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  simplest  court 
forms  and  usages.  A  recent  graduate  of  a  large  Eastern 
law  school  was  asked  to  get  the  files  in  a  certain  case,  but 
he  knew  not  of  what  they  consisted  or  where  they  were  to 
be  found.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  lawyer  "recently 
graduated, ' '  to  go  to  some  other  lawyer  or  judge  to  ask  the 
simplest  question  of  pleading.  This  carries  with  it  an  em- 
barrassment akin  to  a  confession  that  he  is  not  much  of  a 
lawyer. 

The  case  book  system,  introduced  by  Prof    Langdell 
in  Harvard  Law  School  in  the  early  seventies,  is  now  in 
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use,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  nearly  all  the  law  schools  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  essentially  an  indnctive  system. 
Courses  in  pleading  and  practice  have  had  little  or  no  place 
in  this  system.  The  usefulness  of  the  case  system  can  be 
greatly  augmented  by  parallel  courses  in  practice  which 
would  illustrate  some  of  the  fundamental  principles.  The 
study  of  cases  and  class  room  discussions  operates  to 
bring  out  the  theory  of  the  law  and  to  develop  a  legal  mind, 
but  always  at  the  expense  of  practical  application.  A 
lawyer  who  can  draft  his  pleadings  with  a  view  to  certain 
fixed  principles  is  far  more  successful  than  the  one  who 
must  fix  legal  principles  to  his  pleadings  drawn  without 
skill  derived  from  former  practice.  Training  in  a  law 
school  without  practical  instruction  tends  to  make  a  lawyer 
skillful  on  the  defense  rather  than  on  the  offense;  that  is, 
he  may  be  learned  in  the  law  so  he  can  tear  down  his  oppon- 
ent 's  pleadings  and  statements  of  principles  by  citation 
of  controlling  rules  of  law,  and  yet,  until  he  is  carefully 
trained,  he  cannot  set  up  invulnerable  pleadings  for  coun- 
sel on  the  other  side  to  pull  down. 

It  is  answered  that  all  this  will  come  by  practice  after 
graduation,  and  that  a  few  reverses  go  to  make  success  in 
the  end.  Experience  is  a  hard  master,  and,  if  possible,  some 
of  this  experience  should  be  administered  while  the  course 
of  study  is  still  in  progress,  and  so  reduce  the  number  of 
trials  which  the  young  practitioner  must  endure  to  obtain 
the  required  familiarity  with  forms  and  arbitrary  rules  of 
procedure.  Why  should  the  law  student  wait  until  he  has 
graduated  and  commenced  his  career  before  he  is  given  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  a  petition,  a  demurrer,  or  a 
will.  A  medical  student  would  be  considered  poorly 
equipped  who  did  not  have  a  working  knowledge  of  ether 
and  calomel  on  his  "  commencement ' '  day.  The  requisite 
course  for  students  of  medicine  is  four  years.  A  consider- 
able part  of  this  period  is  given  to  practical  demonstrations. 
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As  the  various  diseases  and  complications  of  the  human 
body  are  considered,  especially  in  surgery,  cases  are  pre- 
sented illustrating  the  discussion,  and  all  the  steps  in  the 
treatment  are  minutely  described  to  the  student.  After 
graduation  from  the  medical  school  the  student  often 
spends  a  further  period  as  interne  in  some  hospital  and 
acquires  additional  actual  experience  before  commencing 
to  practice. 

To  give  students  some  practical  training,  most  law 
schools  now  maintain  moot  courts  and  offer  limited  instruc- 
tion in  practice  and  procedure.  If  these  are  conducted  by 
experienced  lawyers,  and  if  all  pleadings  are  drawn  and 
all  papers  filed  as  in  an  actual  case,  then  the  student  may 
acquire  training  which  is  invaluable.  However,  as  a  rule, 
the  moot  courts  do  not  consist  of  much  more  than  academic 
discussions  of  law  questions,  such  as  might  be  presented 
to  a  court  of  last  resort.  They  can  be  made  very  valuable 
by  conducting  them  as  trial  courts  with  judge,  jury,  wit- 
nesses, and  by  actually  drafting  all  pleadings  and  papers  to 
the  smallest  detail.  They  should  be  under  the  direction  of 
some  lawyer  in  actual  practice,  or,  better  yet,  under  the 
direction  of  a  judge  from  a  nisi  prius  court.  To  be  sure  a 
law  school  with  such  a  system  of  pleading  and  practice  must 
limit  the  scope  of  its  work  to  one  jurisdiction  or  to  a  few 
jurisdictions  which  have  very  similar  systems  and  cannot 
hope  to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  from  all  the 
states  of  the  Union. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  of  courses  of  study  in 
law  schools,  ample  time  can  be  found  to  continue  the  moot 
court  along  the  above  lines.  The  cases  can  be  conducted  by 
third  and  second  year  men.  The  first  year  men  can  assist 
as  jury,  witnesses  and  court  officers.  The  nature  of  the 
proceedings  should  be  varied  to  include  actions  on  con- 
tracts, actions  for  damages,  criminal  cases,  injunctions  and 
attachments.    Some  schools  now  offer  courses  in  real  estate 
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conveyancing  and  in  examination  of  abstracts.  This  should 
be  required  and  should  be  enlarged  to  include  drafting  of 
contracts,  wills,  bills  of  sale,  etc.  Deposition  work  could 
be  taken  up  to  advantage.  A  clinic  may  be  established  in 
the  law  schools  for  consideration  of  hypothetical  cases 
brought  by  imaginary  clients,  without  labeling  the  given 
question  as  a  case  in  agency,  contracts,  criminal  law,  etc. 
One  criticism  of  law  school  examinations  is  that  the  ques- 
tions are  divided  into  groups,  according  to  some  certain 
subject  upon  which  the  student  is  being  examined  and  the 
student  has  the  advantage  of  going  to  one  of  the  several 
pigeon  holes  for  the  answer. 

Better  than  a  clinic  of  imaginary  clients  is  a  legal  aid 
society  operated  in  connection  with  the  law  school,  especi- 
ally if  the  law  school  is  located  in  a  large  city.  Here  indi- 
gent clients,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  lawyer's  fee,  may 
bring  their  troubles  for  consultation  and  action.  If  the 
case  should  need  action  in  court,  it  would  be  placed  in 
charge  of  certain  students  under  the  supervision  of  an 
active  practitioner  on  the  teaching  staff.  This  has  been 
done  successfully  in  Denver.  A  legal  aid  society  has  been 
operated  for  years  in  New  York  City  as  a  philanthropic 
institution,  where  students  from  law  schools  have  lent  con- 
siderable aid,  and  in  return  have  received  valuable  training 
The  instructor  in  charge  should  be  an  experienced  practi- 
tioner. 

These  innovations  and  additions  to  law  school  instruc- 
tion might  involve  adding  another  year  to  the  three-year 
course,  making  a  four-year  course.  The  actual  practice 
work  is  of  great  value  and  should  no  longer  be  left  out  of 
the  regular  course.  Considerable  discussion  has  already 
been  indulged  in  among  law  school  teachers,  and  also  by 
Bar  Associations  on  the  advisability  of  a  four-year  course. 
Boston  University  Law  School  has  added  an  optional  fourth 
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year  for  this  very  purpose — to  give  practice  work  along 
the  lines  that  the  graduate  is  to  follow  when  he  enters  upon 
his  profession.  Other  schools  will  doubtless  follow  its  lead 
within  the  next  few  years.  The  law  school  should  have  for 
its  aim  the  equipping  of  lawyers  to  practice  law,  and  the 
law  school  which  can  take  the  student  a  little  further  by 
giving  instruction  in  practice,  pleading,  and  office  work, 
must  necessarily  more  nearly  attain  the  desired  end. 

From  one  extreme  of  preparing  the  lawyer  by  training 
as  a  clerk  in  some  lawyer's  office,  the  other  extreme  has 
been  reached  in  recent  years,  of  preparing  the  great  ma- 
jority of  lawyers  throughout  the  country  in  law  schools 
along  theoretical  lines.  A  combination  of  the  two  systems, 
striking  a  medium,  would  be  more  advantageous.  Students 
of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  at  our  large  Universities 
now  have  their  summer  camps  for  the  practical  application 
of  the  problems  worked  out  theoretically  during  the  year. 
This  is  the  present  day  tendency  in  nearly  all  professional 
courses.  The  lawyer  needs  practical  training  fully  as  much 
as  those  in  other  professions,  and  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  within  a  few  years,  law  schools  generally  will 
have  courses  for  training  by  actual  practice.  Such  a  change 
will  promote  se]f -confidence  and  independence  in  the  lawyer 
entering  his  profession,  and  will  enable  him  to  make  the 
best  of  his  talents  from  the  outset  of  his  career. 

HaRLEY  Gr.   MoORHEAD,  Ph.  B.,  LL.  B. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS. 

*  WILLIAM  F.  DOOLEY,  S.  J. 

Right  Reverend  Bishop,  Reverend  Clergy,  Dear  Friends : 

At  the  memorial  exercises,  held  in  Omaha  three  years 
ago,  in  honor  of  Count  John  A.  Creighton,  one  of  the  orators 
of  the  occasion  f  in  the  course  of  his  speech  made  the  fol- 
lowing allusion:  "There  is,"  he  said,  "in  far  off  India, 
the  wonderful  tomb  of  Taj  Mahal.  It  was  built  by  an  Indian 
prince  in  memory  of  a  favorite  wife.  Through  three  cen- 
turies it  has  stood  a  dream  in  architecture.  Travelers  have 
gone  thousands  of  miles  to  see  it.  It  is  all  that  has  been 
said  of  it,  but,  as  I  looked  upon  it,  I  thought  of  what  a  far 
better  monument  that  prince  could  have  raised  to  his  wife 
had  he  devoted  that  money  to  the  uplifting  of  the  women 
of  India. ' ' 

The  inference  which  the  orator  drew  from  the  foregoing 
fact  was  that  The  Creighton  University  is  a  monument  to 
the  name  of  Creighton  more  beautiful  than  the  Taj  Mahal. 
In  this  statement  he  did  not  refer  to  the  material  buildings 
of  brick  and  stone,  and  would  not,  I  am  sure,  if  they  were 
far  more  imposing;  but  rather  to  the  noble  ideal  and  the 
beneficent  purpose  which  is  embodied  in  the  University 
founded  by  Edward  and  Count  John  A.  Creighton. 

It  was  not  the  object  of  these  two  brothers  in  founding 
an  institution  of  learning  to  perpetuate  their  own  names, 
but  had  this  been  so,  they  could  scarcely  have  chosen  a 
means  better  adapted  to  attain  such  an  object.  Underlying 
true  immortality  is  the  social,  the  philanthropic  idea.  Those 
only  are  numbered  amongst  the  immortal  dead,  who  launch 

*    Delivered  at  the  Memorial  service  held  in  honor  of  Edward    and 
John  A.  Creighton,  February  7,  1910,  at  the  Collegiate  Chapel. 

t  William  J.  Bryan. 
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on  the  broad  stream  of  time  stately  ships  rich  with  cargoes 
for  the  good  of  humanity.  Write  yonr  name  on  the  grateful 
hearts  of  men  and  women  and  immortality  is  achieved. 
Do  something  that  will  contribute  to  the  honest  pleasure  of 
mankind ;  do  something  that  will  wipe  away  from  the  eyes 
of  the  poor,  the  orphaned,  the  abandoned,  the  tears  of  dis- 
tress; do  something  that  will  lessen  the  pang  of  disease; 
best  of  all,  do  something  that  will  make  an  intelligent  being 
more  intelligent,  and  then  bring  into  that  intelligence  the 
strength,  the  light,  the  sweetness  of  religion,  and  you  make 
mankind  your  debtor,  and  write  your  name  on  a  monument 
of  more  lasting  endurance,  of  more  unshaken  permanency 
than  the  beautiful  Taj  Mahal  of  India. 

How  fitting  is  this  perpetual  gratitude,  which  confers 
immortality  on  the  cherished  name  of  those  who  have 
wrought  well  for  their  own  and  future  generations.  Think 
of  what  we  should  have  been,  if  the  great,  the  wise,  the 
good  had  separated  themselves  from  us.  What  if  the  poet 
had  not  fitted  to  the  exquisite  melody  of  measured  speech 
the  homely  joys  and  sorrows  of  life,  and  had  not  cast  upon 
life's  most  ordinary  circumstances  "the  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land!"  Think  of  the  blank  dullness  of  our 
days  if  the  artists  had  not  left  their  sublime  inspirations  on 
canvas,  in  marble,  in  music;  and  how  sluggish  would  have 
been  our  souls  if  they  had  never  been  stirred  and  thrilled 
by  the  passionate  fervor,  and  the  eloquent  appeals  of  ora- 
tory. Think,  in  fine,  of  our  utter  helplessness,  if  the  vast 
.retinue  of  scholars,  scientists,  saintly  recluses,  missionaries 
had  not  by  their  wisdom  removed  our  ignorance,  and  by 
their  large-hearted  sympathy  poured  the  oil  of  alleviation 
into  the  wounds  which  afflict  our  common  nature.  What 
these  orators,  poets,  artists,  saints,  scholars  have  done  for 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  for  the  good  of  mankind  this 
whole  day  could  not  begin  to  tell,  and  no  imagination  could 
conjure  up  the  wondrous  picture.  Yet,  all  of  them  "live  in 
lives  made  better  by  their  presence/ '  not  alone  because  they 
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discovered  new  truths  or  clothed  old  truths  in  the  irresist- 
ible charm  of  language ;  not  alone  because  they  put  up  bar- 
riers against  the  encroachment  of  plague  and  disease;  not 
alone  because  they  strove  to  convey,  from  one  end  of  the 
universe  to  the  other,  the  best  knowledge  and  the  purest 
emotions  of  their  own  souls,  but  principally  because  their 
hearts  were  big  with  human  sympathy  and  because  they  were 
impelled  to  their  work  by  the  devotion  of  love. 

It  was  a  spirit  akin  to  that  of  the  great,  immortal  dead 
that  inspired  the  two  men,  whom  we  honor  today,  and  on 
whose  brows  we  put  the  aureola  of  praise.  They  did  not 
spend  themselves  in  theories  about  charity.  They  ap- 
proached it  through  experience.  They  found  the  best  prac- 
tical religion  to  be  love  of  God,  as  He  appeared  in  the  men 
and  women  round  about  them.  They  found  by  the  very  act  of 
giving  that  charity  is  twice  blessed,  it  blesses  him  who  gives 
and  him  who  takes.  This  inspiration  they  got  not  from 
books,  but  from  the  beautiful  words  of  Christ,  which  they 
heard  repeated  from  the  altar  before  which  they  wor- 
shipped. There  they  learned  of  the  infinite  love  of  God 
for  all  things  great  and  small — how  He  reaches  from  end 
to  end  mightily,  disposing  all  things  sweetly;  how  He  ar- 
rays the  lily  with  beauty,  and  how  He  marks  the  sparrow's 
fall.  But  most  of  all  were  their  hearts  kindled  with  love 
by  the  story  of  Christ's  great  sacrifice  in  His  holy  passion 
and  death.  This  was  the  source  of  that  charity,  which  gave 
such  heroic  expansion  to  their  hearts  and  such  princely 
munificence  to  their  benefactions. 

These  two  brothers  were  practical  men.  They  came  in 
pioneer  days  to  this  western  country.  Seeking  an  honest 
competency,  they  found  wealth.  Eiches,  however,  did  not 
shut  out  from  their  souls  noble  emotions,  but  rather  became 
the  instrument  by  which  they  gave  expression  to  the  gen- 
erosity which  glowed  like  a  fire  in  their  hearts.  It  has  been 
said  of  them  that  they  never  let  go  unheeded  the  knock  of 
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distress  at  their  doors,  nor  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of 
sorrow.  If  their  benefactions  were  principally  devoted  to 
the  erection  of  an  institution  of  learning,  it  was  because 
their  knowledge  of  life  had  taught  them  the  paramount 
importance  of  education  in  this  republic  of  ours.  This  same 
practical  experience  impressed  upon  them  the  fact  that  mere 
education  without  character,  mere  refinement  without  re- 
ligion, is  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing. 

This  summary  of  the  life-work  of  Edward  and  Count 
John  A.  Creighton,  is  not  too  brief  to  point  a  moral — He  lives 
best  who  lives  for  others;  he  works  best  who  works  for 
others.  True  Christian  altruism  is  the  source  of  lasting  hap- 
piness in  this  life.  The  seed  cast  into  the  ground  must  die 
before  the  flower  is  born.  All  that  is  great,  noble,  beautiful, 
pure,  springs  from  the  dead  seed  of  sacrifice.  While  the 
opposite  of  sacrifice — selfishness — whether  its  outward  man- 
ifestation be  riches,  undeserved  credit,  wordly  estimation, 
forbidden  pleasures,  unhallowed  friendships,  has  never  yet 
contributed  a  mite  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  has  never 
yet  dried  a  human  tear.  All  those,  who,  in  their  thirst  for 
earthly  contentment,  have  acted  under  the  spur  of  selfish- 
ness have  found  the  fondest  dreams  of  their  souls  put  to 
mockery  and  in  their  hearts  the  pang  of  unsatisfied  desire. 
Each  separate  age  of  the  world  has  borne  its  own  witness 
to  the  relentlessness  with  which  God,  either  directly  in  His 
own  Spirit  or  working  more  remotely  through  nature  or 
nature's  ineradicable  instincts,  has  asserted  this  inflexible 
and  unchangeable  law.  This  is  the  confession  of  all  who 
have  tried  to  make  self  the  magnetic  point  of  riches,  honors, 
pleasures,  and  it  would  have  been  the  confession  of  Edward 
and  Count  John  A.  Creighton,  if  God  had  not  given  them 
the  grace  to  act  otherwise.  Their  names  today  would  not 
be  praised  by  thousands  of  men  of  the  West ;  for  them  today 
the  incense  of  prayer  would  not  be  rising  from  many  hearts ; 
no  bishop  would  sit  in  state  to  do  them  honor;  no  priest 
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would  supplicate  God  to  give  them  a  place  of  peace,  of  light, 
of  refreshing  coolness. 

I  said  that  Edward  and  Count  John  A.  Creighton  were 
practical  men,  men  of  shrewd  business  ability,  but  they 
never  made  a  venture  which  has  come  home  to  them  with 
richer  interest  than  when  under  the  inspiration  of  heaven 
they  reared  an  institution  which  should  instruct  multitudes 
to  science  and  to  justice. 
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Mr.  Joseph  R.  Sullivan,  '08,  has  completed  his  task  in  connection 
P^  with  the  compilation  and  revision    of    the 

P  Wyoming  statutes,  and  has  taken  up  the 

01  Law.  practice  of  law  at  Laramie,  Wyoming. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  debate  with  the  George- 
town University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Bracelin,  a  former  student  of  the  Department,  and 
now  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Bracelin  and  Cronin,  Attorneys, 
practicing  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  was  a  recent  caller  on  a 
business  trip  made  to  Omaha  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  the  new  Morris  Theatre.  Mr.  Bracelin  represents  the  construc- 
tion company  which  has  the  contract  for  the  steel  work. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brockie,  '11,  is  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  City 
Auditor,  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

The  annual  Announcement  of  the  Department  is  in  the 
course  of  preparation  and  will  be  issued  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

The  course  on  Evidence  will  be  given  next  year  by  Honorable 
Duncan  M.  Vinsonhaler  who  now  has  the  course  on  Code  Pleading, 
and  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Moot  Court  work.  This  change  is 
made  to  put  the  practical  work  of  the  school  into  the  hands  of  the 
same  Professor. 

Mr.  John  A.  Bennewitz  will  teach  the  subject  of  Torts  next 
year  taking  the  place  of  Judge  Vinsonhaler. 

Mr.  Louis  J.  TePoel  will  give  the  course  on  Equity  next  year. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Leary,  '07,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Persons,  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Young,   '08'  Professor  of  Damages. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Driscoll,  '11,  has  taken  a  position  at  the  Douglas 
County  Detention  Home,  for  the  coming  year. 
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Dr.  Alfred  C.  Godfrey,  a  former  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  De- 

Dpnartmpnf  partment,  died  of  tuberculosis  Friday,  Feb- 

>  t  ruary  11,  1910,  at  the  home  of  his  brother, 

Of  Medicine.         Dr>  h.  T.  Godfrey,  at  Galena,  Illinois.    Dr. 

Godfrey  left  Omaha  about  sixteen  years  ago,  going  west  in  quest 

of  health,  but  returned  to  his  home  in  Galena  about  a  year  ago. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two  children.     Two  sisters,  Mrs. 

Charles  Leslie  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Leslie,  both  of  Omaha,  attended  the 

funeral  at  Galena. 

Dr.  Millard  Langfeld,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Clinical  Medi- 
cine and  Bacteriology,  spent  two  weeks  at  Excelsior  Springs,  dur- 
ing February,  recovering  from  the  effects  of  an  illness  brought  on 
by  his  recent  work  in  connection  with  the  Typhoid  epidemic  in 
Omaha. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Dunn,  Professor  of  Internal  Medicine,  left  Omaha 
February  22nd,  for  New  York,  and  sailed  March  2nd  upon  the 
Mauretania  for  Liverpool,  England,  where  he  arrived  Monday, 
March  7th.  From  Liverpool  he  will  proceed  to  Vienna,  where  he 
will  spend  four  months  in  advanced  work  upon  the  subject  of 
Internal  Medicine.  Dr.  Dunn  expects  to  meet  Dr.  Adolph  Sachs, 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  at  Berlin,  Germany. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Rooney,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology,  left 
Omaha  March  1st  for  Yuma,  Arizona,  where  he  will  take  up  the 
practice  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  DeWitt  C.  Bryant,  Dean  of  the  Department,  has  returned 
from  a  five  months'  trip  abroad. 

Dr.  Ira  W.  Porter  has  begun  his  course  of  lectures  to  the 
Senior  class  on  Life  Insurance. 

Dr.  J.  Frederick  Langdon,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  was  con- 
fined to  his  home  several  days  during  the  latter  part  of  February 
with  an  affliction  of  the  throat. 

Dr.  M.  J.  Scott,  Chief  Surgeon  at  St.  James'  Hospital,  Butte, 
Montana,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death  recently.  He  was  lost 
in  the  mountains  near  Butte  and  spent  two  nights  and  a  day  in  the 
open. 

The  new  laboratory  building  is  gradually  nearing  completion. 
The  wiring,  heating,  plumbing  and  plastering  have  been  finished. 
The  building  will  probably  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  May  1st. 
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The  clinic  has  been  unusually  "busy  during  the  past  month.    The 
pw  .  .  Juniors  have  finished  their  Technic  work 

and  are  doing  practical  work  in  the  In- 
Of  Dentistry.       firmary. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Gillespie,  '09,  is  practicing  at  St.  Anthony  Falls, 
Idaho. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Woodbury,  Professor  of  Gold  and  Porcelain  Inlays, 
delivered  a  lecture  and  held  a  clinic  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Dental  Society,  at  St.  Paul,  held  February  17th 
to  19th,  inclusive. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Thompson,  '08,  who  is  located  at  Craig,  Nebras- 
ka, was  a  visitor  at  the  Department  during  the  latter  part  of 
February. 

Dr.  Roy  Ludden,  '09,  who  is  located  at  Polk,  Nebraska, 
was  one  of  the  visitors  at  the  Department,  recently.  Dr.  Ludden 
reports  that  he  is  enjoying  a  good  business. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Woolm,  '09,  who  is  located  in  Gordon,  Nebraska, 
was  a  visitor  at  the  Department  on  March  2nd.  Dr.  Woolm  was 
on  his  homeward  trip  from  Rochester,  Minnesota,  where  he  at- 
tended the  annual  clinic  of  the  G.  V.  Black  Dental  Club.  He 
reports  that  he  has  a  very  good  practice  at  Gordon. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Tighe,  '09,  who  is  located  at  Albion,  Nebraska,  was 
a  visitor  at  the  Department  recently. 


The  advanced  class  has  completed  its  course  in  Microscopic  Bot- 

Dpnartmpnr         an^     an(^     ^as     now     taken    up     Materia 
P  Medica. 

Of  rnarmacy,  The  January  class  began  its  work  in  Micro- 
scopic Botany  on  Monday,  February  28th.  This  class  completed 
Physics  and  general  Botany  on  February  25th. 

Mr.  LeRoy  Larson,  of  Bertrand,  Nebraska,  entered  school 
March  1st  and  took  up  the  work  with  the  advanced  class.  Mr. 
Larson  took  a  six  months'  course  last  year.  He  is  now  expecting 
to  complete  the  Senior  Course. 
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Mr.  J.  C.  Frandsen,  who  was  in  school  during  the  fall  of 
'08,  paid  us  a  recent  visit.  Mr.  Frandsen  has  a  good  position  at 
Hildreth,  Nebraska. 

Miss  Maud  Finney,  of  the  Class  of  '07,  has  been  working  in 
the  drug  department  of  the  Brandeis  Store  since  she  completed 
her  course  in  school.  Miss  Finney  recently  took  the  state  exam- 
ination and  passed  with  a  very  creditable  average. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Duffy,  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Baker, 
of  Havelock,  Nebraska ;  Mr.  Walter  Fisk,  of  Wray,  Colorado ; 
Mr.  C.  E.  Kelley,  of  Little  Rock,  Iowa ;  Mr.  L.  A.  Miller,  of  Atkin- 
son, Nebraska ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Spellman,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska ;  Mr. 
Oscar  0.  Olson,  of  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  finished  the  Senior 
Course  and  received  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  on 
Friday,  February  18th.  All  of  these  young  men  who  are  eligible 
to  take  the  state  examination,  have  registered  and  each  has  gone 
to  work  at  a  good  salary. 


The  following  additional  communication  of  President  Jordan  will 
Department  doubtless   interest   our  readers,    anent   the 

of  Arts.  recent  football  controversy: 

LELAND   STANFORD   JUNIOR   UNIVERSITY, 
OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Stanford  University,  Cal.,  February  1,  1910. 

President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise, 

University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Dear  President  Van  Hise : 

At  the  present  juncture  the  University  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  the  opportunity  to  throw  off,  once  for  all, 
the  heaviest  burden  yet  borne  by  higher  education  in  America. 
This  can  be  done  if  each  institution  will  decide  that  no  form  of 
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football  which  allows  or  legalizes  "interference"  or  "offside 
play,"  shall  be  played  on  its  campus.  From  "interference"  results 
"mass-play,"  "downs,"  hard  tackling  and  the  various  forms 
of  "man-handling,"  as  well  as  the  dominance  of  the  professional 
coach.  The  other  details  of  the  game,  by  which  Rugby  differs 
from  its  American  pervert,  the  scrum,  the  throwing  in.  etc.,  are 
of  little  consequence.  But  no  reform  of  any  value  is  possible  until 
"man-handling"  is  eliminated,  and  the  farce  of  "football  reform" 
of  five  years  ago  should  not  be  repeated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 

On  Friday-  February  18th,  the  contest  of  the  State  Inter- 
Collegiate  Oratorical  Association  was  held  at  The  Creighton  Uni- 
versity Auditorium,  under  the  auspices  of  Bellevue  College,  whose 
turn  it  was  to  take  charge  of  the  affair.  Owing  to  Bellevue 's 
inconvenient  location,  Creighton  gladly  loaned  its  auditorium  for 
the  contest.    The  contestants  and  their  subjects  were  as  follows: 

Mr.   W.  J.  Primrose,  Bellevue  College,   The  Dawn  In   The 
Orient. 

Mr.  "W.  F.  Raney,  Hastings  College,  The  Modern  Knight. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Coon,  Grand  Island  College,  The  Contribution  of 
the  Common  People  to  Civilization. 

Mr.  Eugene  Bishop,  York  College,  The  Toilers. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Crossland,  "Wesleyan  College,  Our  Civic  Duty. 

Mr.  Thomas  D.  Rife,  Doane  College,  Bismarck,  The  Empire 
Builder. 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Matthews,  Creighton,  On  the  Sands  of  Time. 

Mr.  John  G.  Alber,  Cotner  College,  The  Hero  of  Tarsus. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  contest  the  judges  announced  that 
Mr.  TV.  A.  Crossland,  of  Wesleyan  College,  had  won  first  place, 
by  five  points,  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Matthews,  of  Creighton,  second 
place. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  February  21st,  Mr.  Crossland  tele- 
graphed to  Mr.  Matthews  saying  that  upon  investigating  the  mark- 
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ings  he  had  discovered  a  mistake  and  that  Mr.  Matthews  had  won 
first  place  by  five  points.  This  gives  Mr.  Matthews  the  $50.00 
prize,  as  winner  of  the  state  contest,  and  the  honor  of  representing 
the  State  of  Nebraska  at  the  Inter-State  contest  which  will  be 
held  in  Omaha  under  the  auspices  of  Creighton  College  in 
May,  1910,  and  at  which  ten  states  will  be  represented. 

In  the  ten  years  that  Creighton  has  belonged  to  the  Nebraska 
State  Oratorical  Association  it  has  won  four  first  places,  five 
second  and  one  fifth  place.  The  Chronicle  gladly  reprints,  with 
its  hearty  endorsement-  the  following  editorial,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Omaha  World-Herald  February  23,  1910,  and  takes 
this  occasion  to  assure  Mr.  Crossland  of  its  appreciation  of  the 
sterling  qualities  exhibited  in  his  conduct. 

FIRST  HONORS. 

"When  Mr.  Crossland  of  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University, 
who  had  been  announced  by  the  judges  as  the  winner  of  first 
honors  at  the  recent  state  oratorical  contest,  had  by  chance  an 
opportunity  to  look  over  the  markings,  he  discovered  that  a  mis- 
take had  been  made  in  the  footings  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  prize  had  been  won  by  Mr.  Matthews  of  Creighton  University. 
He  himself  personally  notified  Mr.  Matthews  by  telegram. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  this  circumstance  long  enough 
to  say  that  Crossland 's  conduct  was  very  manly.  His  inspection 
of  the  markings  was  private.  Quite  likely  they  would  never  be 
looked  over  by  another  eye,  but  he  relinquished  his  laurels  prompt- 
ly and  with  good  grace,  and  placed  them  on  the  brow  of  his  rival. 
Of  course,  it  was  nothing  more  than  he  ought  to  have  done,  and 
yet  we  like  to  observe  that  just  such  a  thing  has  been  done.  The 
game  was  over,  Crossland  had  the  decision  of  the  umpires,  he  was 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  friends  and  had  made  his 
college  proud  of  him.  He  was  for  the  moment  the  darling  of 
college  patriotism.  It  was  a  mere  accident  that  he  made  the 
discovery.  If  he  had  said  nothing  about  it,  probably  nobody  else 
ever  would.  He  was  alone  with  the  fact,  but  his  sense  of  honor 
and  fair  play  made  him  know  at  once  what  to  do  with  it.    Only 
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those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  these  con- 
tests— the  long  preparation,  the  drilling,  the  personal  and  college 
pride  can  understand  the  sacrifice  required  by  this  young  man's 
conscience. 

Creighton,  then,  won  first  honors.     But  Wesleyan  also    won 
first  honors  in  another  sense." 

The  following  communication,  received  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Aero  Club,  may  interest  some  of  our  readers : 

February  26,  1910. 
TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  COLLEGE, 


CREIGHTON  UNIVERSITY. 

Dear  Sir : 

It  has  always  been  the  province  of  the  American  College  to 
lead  in  the  promotion  of  a  new  science  and  to  carry  on  research 
along  progressive  lines.  A  new  science  has  seemingly  suddenly 
sprung  up  from  the  earth  and  now  it  promises  to  revolutionize 
transportation.  Its  effect  will  probably  be  felt  more  vitally  than 
any  modern  invention  in  bringing  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
earth  in  closer  touch. 

Aerial  navigation  has  been  dreamed  of  for  centuries.  Now 
the  dream  is  realized.  It  seems  but  fitting  that  the  trained 
American  college  man  should  take  up  the  work  and  try  to  per- 
fect it. 

Embued  with  this  feeling,  many  of  America's  leading  Uni- 
versities have  already  organized  Aero  Clubs  and  many  more  are 
rapidly  following  suit. 

In  order  to  bring  about  closer  relations  between  the  Aero 
Clubs  of  these  various  Universities  to  stimulate  organization  in 
new  places  and  unite  with  the  big  international  movement  by 
affiliating  an  Inter-Collegiate  Aeronautic  Association  with  the 
Aero  Club  of  America,  we,  the  Aero  Club  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  acting  in  unison  with  the  Aero  Clubs  of  Columbia 
and  Cornell,  extend  to  your  college  a  most  cordial  invitation  to 
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join  us  in  an  Inter-Collegiate  Aeronautic  Convention  to  be  held 
here  in  Philadelphia,  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  1st  and  2nd. 
The  purpose  of  this  convention  will  be  to  effect  the  organization 
of  the  North  American  Inter-Collegiate  Aeronautic  Association 
and  to  arrange  its  affiliation  with  the  Aero  Club  of  America.  Fur- 
ther, we  hope  to  arrange  a  series  of  Inter-Collegiate  Meets  and 
Model  and  Gliding  contests. 

If  you  have  an  Aero  Club  in  your  college,  will  you  kindly 
refer  this  letter  to  it.  We  should  like  an  answer  from  all  college 
Aero  Clubs,  whether  they  can  be  represented  or  not.  If  you 
have  no  Aero  Club,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  turn  this  invitation 
over  to  the  person  or  committee  who  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
interested  in  it?  It  may  be  that  your  college  would  be  glad  to 
fall  in  with  the  movement. 

In  either  case,  will  you  cause  this  letter  to  be  published  in 
your  college  paper? 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  an  early  date  that  you  can  be 
with  us,  we  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

CARL  H.  CARSON, 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 

GEORGE  ATWELL  RICHARDSON, 

Secretary. 
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Work  has  stopped  completely  upon  the   Observatory  retaining 

Deoartment  wa^  snlce  December  3rd.  Access  to  the 
,  building  is  a  practical  impossibility.    Even 

OI  oCience.  jf   ladder    or   temporary    approaches   had 

been  built,  the  bank  is  cut  so  close  to  the  foundation  that  in  spite 
of  the  shoring,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  turn  the  dome  for  fear  of 
jarring  the  foundations  and  provoking  a  settlement  of  the  walls. 
As  soon  as  he  foresaw  what  turn  events  were  taking,  Prof.  Rigge 
removed  the  large  telescope  to  the  shop  in  the  Physics  Depart- 
ment of  the  college,  in  order  to  utilize  the  many  coming  months 
of  its  inactivity  by  adding  to  it  two  most  important  improve- 
ments. 

The  first  of  these  was  to  place  the  driving  clock  underneath 
the  telescope  instead  of  alongside,  as  was  the  case  before.  For  this 
purpose  the  brass  pier  was  removed  and  replaced  by  four  two- 
inch,  nickel-plated  columns,  between  which  the  clock  was  safely 
mounted.  This  arrangement  not  only  protects  the  clock  against 
accidental  collision  with  the  telescope,  but  gives  the  latter  more 
space  for  its  gyrations,  besides  greatly  improving  its  appearance. 

The  second  addition  was  so  essential  that  it  must  have  been 
felt  for  years.  It  consists,  technically,  in  a  clamp  and  slow  motion 
in  right  ascension.  According  to  the  old  arrangement,  whenever 
the  driving  clock  was  to  be  attached,  one  had  to  climb  up  to  the 
top  of  the  polar  axis  and  set  the  clamps.  When  the  clock  drove 
too  fast,  one  had  to  go  to  the  clock  and  stop  it,  coming  back  to 
the  eye-piece  occasionally,  or  engaging  the  services  of  an  assistant, 
in  order  to  see  whether  the  star  was  where  it  was  wanted  in  the 
fiield  of  view.  When  the  clock  drove  too  slowly,  the  only  solu- 
tion was  to  climb  up  as  before,  unclamp,  set  ahead  and  try  again, 
to  repeat  da  capo  until  success  was  attained.  The  planetary  gear 
wheels  provided  for  this  purpose  by  the  maker,  had  long  since 
refused  to  do  their  duty,  the  lost  motion  being  so  considerable 
that  this  gear  had  to  be  locked  and  eliminated. 

This  was  a  most  unsatisfactory  method  of  procedure.  It 
has  now  been  replaced  by  a  modern  and  normal  arrangement.  The 
clock  is  always  running,  and  is  connected  to  the  telescope  when 
wanted,  by  a  clamp  at  the  eye-piece,  and  its  driving  is  accelerated 
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or  retarded  by  a  slow  motion  wheel,  also  at  the  eye-piece;  so 
that  the  observer  can,  without  taking  his  eye  away  from  the 
telescope,  operate  the  clamps  and  slow  motions  both  in  right 
ascension  and  in  declination.  This  is,  of  course,  so  essential  to 
satisfactory  work  that  no  telescope  is  nowadays  mounted  equa- 
torially  and  provided  with  a  driving  clock  without  having  this 
arrangement.  The  attaching  of  these  improvements  was  not  a  very 
easy  task,  although  it  was  a  most  interesting  one.  First  of  all  the 
plan  had  to  be  conceived  and  matured,  and  all  contingencies  fore- 
seen. There  at  the  very  start,  many  a  brilliant  idea  was  wrecked 
by  encountering  the  existing  mounting  which  made  its  execution 
an  impossibility.  When  a  plan  had  finally  been  adopted,  pat- 
terns had  to  be  made,  iron  and  brass  castings  had  to  be  obtained, 
drilled,  sawed,  filed  and  turned  to  shape.  Except  for  the 
castings,  some  spur  gears  and  the  cutting  of  a  complicated 
system  of  gear  wheels,  all  the  work-  was  done  in  the  college 
shop.  The  Creighton  University  telescope  was  bought  twenty- 
six  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  instruments  of  the  kind  were 
not  in  such  general  use  as  at  present.  It  was  mounted  on 
a  tripod  on  wheels,  and  had  to  be  rolled  out  upon  the  campus 
for  use.  There  was  no  thought  at  the  time  of  an  observatory. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  mounting  was  sufficiently  good, 
but  it  was  decidedly  unsatisfactory  for  a  fixed  observatory 
instrument.  The  addition  of  the  improvements  mentioned  will 
make  the  equatorial  of  The  Creighton  University  Observa- 
tory one  of  the  best  equipped  telescopes  of  its  size  in  the  country, 
for  besides  having  the  clamps  and  the  stem  motions  on  both  axes 
brought  down  to  the  eye-piece,  besides  its  driving  clock  and 
excellent  lens,  it  is  provided  with  seven  eye-pieces,  a  helioscope, 
a  Zollner  star  and  a  Steinhert  grating  spectroscope.  As  soon  as 
the  retaining  wall  is  finished,  the  telescope  will  be  remounted  upon 
its  familiar  site,  and  the  time  lost  during  the  construction  made 
up  by  more  assiduous  use.  At  present  the  instrument  is  mounted 
as  it  was  originally,  on  a  rolling  support.  For  use  it  must  be 
pointed  through  an  open  window,  where  the  heated  air  steaming 
out  of  the  house  blurrs  all  objects  to  an  unsightly  mess,  and  the 
cold  air  coming  in  from  the  outside  chills  the  whole  building. 
The  circles  on  the  mounting  are  useless  for  finding  faint  objects, 
and  while  the  instrument  may  be  moved  on  the  same  level  with 
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facility,  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  weight  forbid  its 
being  raised  or  lowered  to  another  level. 

To  pick  up  and  study  Halley's  comet  under  these  prohibitive 
conditions,  partakes  somewhat  of  the  heroic,  not  to  speak  of  its 
futility.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  although  the  prospects  are  not  bright 
at  the  present,  that  the  instrument  will  be  remounted  in  the 
Observatory  before  Halley's  comet  attains  to  its  full  glory. 

There  was  a  long  article  by  Prof.  Rigge  in  the  American 
Catholic  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  under  the  title  "Is  Mars 
Inhabited?"  It  was  mainly  a  review  of  Lowell's  two  popular 
works,  "Mars  and  Its  Canals-"  and  "Mars  as  the  Abode  of  Life." 
Prof.  Rigge  granted  all  of  Lowell's  observed  facts,  but  showed 
that  his  contention  in  regard  to  the  actual  presence  upon  Mars 
of  intelligent  beings  was  devoid  of  satisfactory  proofs,  and  at 
variance  with  the  received  opinion  of  the  best  astronomers. 


Although  the  article  was  nominally  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Quarterly,  it  did  not  actually  appear  until  the  following 
January.  By  that  time  astronomical  periodicals  were  publishing 
articles  by  eminent  astronomers  which  overthrew  Lowell's  scheme 
of  Martian  canals,  and  which  would  have  furnished  valuable 
arguments  for  the  article  in  the  Quarterly.  They  were  reviewed 
by  Prof.  Rigge  in  "America"  on  January  29th  and  February  5th. 

Prof.  Rigge  also  published  in  "America,"  on  January  1st, 
a  review  of  Astronomy  during  1909. 
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Mr.  Charles  E.  O'Malley  is  confined  to  the  hospital  with  a  very 

serious  illness. 

Alumni.  The  condition  of  Reverend  Daniel  J. 

Hurley,  who  is  at  the  Alexian  Brothers' 
Hospital,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  is  reported  as  being  slightly  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  John  E.  Little,  who  for  several  years  was  associated  with 
the  Aetna  Insurance  Company,  is  now  representing  the  Palitine 
Insurance  Company,  with  headquarters  in  the  Arlington  Block, 
Omaha. 

Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Donnelly,  of  Butte,  Montana,  is  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Baumer,  of  this  city. 

Mr.  William  E.  Lovely,  who  is  located  in  Gregory,  South 
Dakota,  was  a  visitor  in  Omaha  during  the  latter  part  of  February. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Furay,  who  was  absent  for  several  weeks  on  a 
trip  to  the  South,  returned  home  February  22nd. 

Mr.  William  E.  Callahan  left  Omaha  early  in  March  for  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  where  he  has  secured  a  large  contract  which  it 
will  take  him  two  years  to  perform. 


